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Keeping Our Heads Out of the Clouds 


is time to consider whether our funda- 
mental responsibilities are being safeguarded 
and realized. It is essential that those who 
manage and operate this Employment Service 
shall keep their feet on the ground, if only to 
preclude the possibility of their heads being 
among the clouds. 

Millions of placements have been made; in- 
creased responsibilities have been assumed 
under our relationships with the administra- 
tion of unemployment compensation; and the 
sphere of activity of the Employment Service 
and public acceptance of it are becoming ever 
larger. 

Service has been extended into realms not 
formerly touched by public employment 
agencies. Facilities of local offices are being 
increasingly used by highly skilled, technical, 
and commercial and professional workers. 
In several States, special services for teachers, 
nurses, and for other professional groups have 
made their appearance on an experimental 
basis. 

Our fundamental responsibility is to the 
millions of gainful workers in the country and 
to their employers. Our major opportunity 
for social usefulness lies with the army of 
workers who most need help in finding em- 
ployment. We shall always do everything 
possible to assist commercial and professional 
applicants, and to develop special services for 
veterans, juniors, the handicapped, and other 
groups requiring particular attention. While 
gladly assuming these responsibilities and dis- 
charging them to the best of our abilities, we 
must not lose sight of the day-to-day privilege 
of placing workers of lesser skill in construc- 
tion, domestic service, agriculture, and similar 
types of employment. 

A placement is a placement. It is as im- 
portant to the welfare of our clients to place 
housekeepers in positions in which they are 
satisfied ‘and: satisfactory,.asit is té place jptor 
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fessionally trained graduate engineers in ex- 
ecutive positions. We place the housekeepers 
every day and we are expected to keep plac- 
ing them. We place professional engineering 
personnel comparatively rarely, but with 
increasing frequency. 

The Employment Service, while fulfilling 
its responsibilities to the limit, does not con- 
sider that it will ever have a monopoly on 
placement work in this country. Other 
methods, individuals, and groups must sup- 
plement and complement the work of the 
Employment Service. There are certain 
fields of specialized activity in which profes- 
sional societies and other organizations oper- 
ating private, well-administered, and well- 
regulated fee-charging employment agencies 
have a field all their own. 

One of the main justifications, however, for 
the existence of the public employment offices 
is to provide service for those who can least 
afford to pay a fee for help in obtaining a job, 
who have the most limited knowledge of 
where such job openings exist, and who are 
most in need of help in their efforts to reenter 
private indvstry. 

{n recognizing our fundamental responsibil- 
ities, we shall register and try to place every 
worker who comes to us, no matter what 
his level of occupational skill; and we shall 
be proud of every good placement we make. 
We shall continue to give service to special 
groups. We shall strive to make more and 
more placements in the higher bracketed 
positions. We shall, at the same time, keep 
our feet on the ground and recognize that the 
major volume of our service lies in the direc- 
tion of help to workers who are employed by 
the farmer, the housewife, the restaurant 
owner, the hotel keeper, the contractor, the 
mill owner, and all other employers of work- 
ers of lesser skill. 
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Employment Service 


By R. Mayne ALBRIGHT 


Director, North Carolina State Employment Service 
Chairman, North Carolina Council of Youth-Serving Agencies 


osT students of employment and unem- 
ployment conditions and trends agree 


that, among the possible approaches, one 
most worthy of attention is vocational guidance 
and training. Labor, industry, employment 
services, the schools, and every social agency 
share this responsibility to some extent. 


Present Trends 


Obviously, vocational guidance should not 
be confused with any process of graphology, 
phrenology, or any of the pseudo sciences. 
It is equally obvious that the vocational coun- 
selor is not a doctor to prescribe for his pa- 
tient, nor an expert to select the one best of 
all possible jobs for the particular individual. 
Not only is it true that many jobs in different 
industries are almost equivalent in the kind 
of experience and skill necessary and that 
transfer is possible between such jobs, but it is 
also true that one worker can perform any 
number of greatly differing jobs within the 
same level of skill with almost equal efficiency 
and personal satisfaction. On the other 
hand, personal pride or prejudice, personal 
choice and ambition are such important fac- 
tors in job satisfaction that vocational guid- 
ance is perhaps more of an art than a matter 
of scientific objectivity. 

It is evident, then, that the problem of vo- 
cational guidance cannot be solved by simply 
placing one vocational counselor in each em- 
ployment office. All job placement work is 
vocational guidance. The entire employ- 
ment office is a vocational agency. For the 
employment offices, vocational guidance is 
a matter of improving interviewing tech- 
niques and making available more and more 
occupational information. 


Occupational Data 


A knowledge of jobs—the requirements and 
prospects for entering the occupation, oppor- 


tunities for advancement, chances for success 
and remuneration, can be gathered from the 
employer orders which are coming in increas- 
ing numbers to the employment office. Em- 
ployment Service statistics reveal current oc- 
cupational trends. A scheduled program of 


employer-visiting results in an accumula- 


tion of knowledge regarding the advantages 
and disadvantages, peak seasons and lulls, 
and the working conditions and hazards of 
various occupations. A periodic analysis of 
the active file shows labor surplus; unfilled 
job openings show shortages. Through a 
Nation-wide system of clearance, fluctua- 
tions in the Nation’s labor market may be 
observed. 

Summarizing all these data, the Employ- 
ment Service should be in a position to fore- 
cast the expansion and abatement of certain 
industries, the development of new fields of 
employment, and the obsolescence of particu- 
lar occupations. 


Applicant Information 


What is the Employment Service able to 
learn of the job seeker who appears at the 
employment office either for work or for ad- 
vice? 

Counselors and interviewers are trained to 
get from the applicant a record of his educa- 
tion and special training; work history, inter- 
ests and ambitions; mental, physical, and 
emotional assets and liabilities, resources, 
and limitations. They are also able to help 
the individual evaluate his own capabilities. 


Tools for Employment Offices 


The determination of the job-seeker’s 
present occupational fitness, as well as his 
future guidance and training, makes neces- 
sary a thorough knowledge of individual job 
seekers as well as a comprehensive knowledge 
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of jobs. The Employment Service, in secur- 
ing this information, will need all the infor- 
mation available from schools and other 
agencies, additional information gained by a 
thorough employment interview by trained 
interviewers, a check of references, previous 
employment records, and the use. of tests and 
trade questions. In addition to its knowledge 
of particular job seekers and particular occu- 
pations and industries, the Employment 
Service, through community surveys, should 
be able to recommend not only what specific 
training is needed and is practical, but also 
where and how that training may be secured. 

These are some of the tools and materials of 
vocational guidance which may be used in 
public employment offices. All of them and 
other material, such as the job specifications 
prepared in the occupational research pro- 
gram of the United States Employment 
Service, surveys made by the National Youth 
Administration and by local offices, should be 
used by the local employment office in offer- 
ing job counseling to every applicant who may 
profit by it. 

In assisting the job seeker to enter his 
chosen occupation, the Employment Service 
is constantly seeking openings for every type 
of registrant. It holds to one unalterable 
principle when bringing the man and the job 
together, namely, that referral will be made 
solely on the applicant’s ability to perform 
the job to which he is referred. 


First Choice of Occupation Important 


Both in the present and in the future oper- 
ations of the public employment service, voca- 
tional guidance looms large as a major re- 
sponsibility. To be served are not only young 
applicants without or with only limited work 
experience, but also workers over 40, the 
handicapped, the technologically displaced, 
workers in obsolescent occupations, and all 
other employables who need vocational guid- 
ance and occupational adjustment. Young 
job seekers, however, between the ages of 16 
and 21, because of their number and because 
of their importance to the future of the Na- 
tion, are those for whom vocational guidance 
may be most valuable since appropriate first 


choice of an occupation is obviously prefer- 
able to later occupational adjustment. 

The employment office has perhaps no 
greater responsibility and no greater oppor- 
tunity than that of dealing with these young 
job seekers. The junior vocational counselor 
should not only be chosen on the basis of his 
qualifications, his experience, and capacity for 
continuous study, but he should also be given 
full cooperation by all other divisions of the 
employment office. It is unfair to the very 
group for which a junior counseling service is 
designed to isolate it from the placement op- 
portunities, the job information, and the other 
facilities of the entire office. Yet this isola- 
tion may occur if the work of the junior coun- 
selor is considered a thing apart from the 
adult divisions. 


Councils To Aid Youth 


In addition to utilizing the full facilities of 
all divisions of the employment office, the 
entire youth-serving facilities of the commu- 
nity should be coordinated so that their serv- 
ices and the data concerning their services 
may be made more readily available to the 
persons for whom they are intended. 

To this end, 16 States and many local com- 
munities have formed councils of youth- 
serving agencies in order to survey the avail- 
able services for youth, coordinate them, 
publicize them, and to seek such new services 
as appear necessary. The public schools, 
public employment offices, the National 
Youth Administration, the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps, the Parent-Teachers Associations, 
women’s clubs, 4—H clubs, the W. P. A., the 
local welfare agencies, and many civic clubs, 
are among the agencies usually found in these 
councils. 

Employment offices, through their counsel- 
ing services, are the logical centers for clear- 
ing information covering the work of all 
youth-serving agencies. 

Job seekers, calling at the employment 
office, should be able to receive information 
on all available local services of aid, training, 
guidance, and placement which together make 
up the community effort in vocational 
guidance. 
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A Job Information Training Program 
for Interviewers 


By Rupo.tr F. VocELER 


Local Director, Field Office, Division of Standards and Research, 
United States Employment Service, Baltimore, Md. 


HERE are probably few interviewers in 
‘one State Employment Service who, at 
some time or other, have not heard or read 
a message to the effect, ‘““To be a good inter- 
viewer, you must know something about 
jobs.” Such an unmodified statement, while 
true, can hardly be considered constructive. 

In many instances, modifications have 
taken the form of such instructions to inter- 
viewers as “Read all you can about industries 
and jobs,” “Keep your eyes and ears open 
when you visit employers’ establishments,”’ or 
“Learn what you can in interviews with ap- 
plicants.” It must be granted that, if these 
suggestions are followed, better interviews 
will result. The value of such suggestions, 
however, is limited, since the self-training 
approach to the acquisition of job information 
easily degenerates into haphazard study or 
no study at all. Training of any sort neces- 
sarily implies system; consequently a care- 
fully organized and directed program is 
recommended. 


Emergency Activities Eclipsed Training 


The emergency nature of employment- 
service work during the past few years de- 
cidedly interrupted training programs. Ob- 
vious need for improved performance in all 
employment-service jobs has stimulated in- 
terest in training; and continuous training 
programs, under the direction of a State 
training supervisor, are now in operation in 
most State Employment Services. It is now 
essential to include in these programs the 
material which will equip the employment- 
service staff the better to fulfill its basic re- 
sponsibilities, namely, to conduct good inter- 
views, to assign accurate classifications, and 


to select acceptable applicants for referral. 
In order to discharge these obligations prop- 
erly, a trained staff, well equipped with job 


information, is required. 


Much time, thought, and care have been 
expended in the development and presenta- 
tion of job descriptions prepared by the occu- 
pational-research program of the United 
States Employment Service. Observations 
and reports, however, indicate that this 
available material is not being used as effec- 
tively as it might be by interviewers in the 
conduct of everyday registration and place- 
ment activities. 

The arrangement of the material has been 
changed in successive issues to enable the in- 
terviewers to acquire their job information 
more easily and quickly. At one time, 
regional meetings were held for the purpose of 
introducing the techniques used in gathering 
this information, explaining the content of the 
job descriptions, and suggesting the antici- 
pated uses of these descriptions in employ- 
ment-office work. With increasingly better 
State Service training programs being put into 
effect, an excellent opportunity now presents 
itself to include as a part of such programs 
the orderly dissemination of job information 
through the presentation of the contents of 
national job descriptions. 

In each State, the Employment Service 
training program is the responsibility of the 
training supervisor of the State Employment 
Service. Assisting the State training super- 
visors are the Federal field representatives of 
the Division of Operations of the United 
States Employment Service, who give the 
benefit of their experience and that of other 
States with which they are familiar, both to 
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the State training staff and to the staff of the 
Community Research Centers in those locali- 
ties where the Division of Standards and 
Research of the United States Employment 
Service has set up such centers. Since the 
Federal field representatives are charged with 
the responsibility of fostering and developing 
training programs in the State Employment 
Services and charged also with the responsi- 
bility of aiding the States in their training 
work, ! the training activities conducted by 
the Community Research Centers are always 
carried on in close cooperation with both the 
State training staff and the Federal field 
representative for that State. 

Several States are already including the 
study of jobs as a regular part of their pro- 
grams; and the following plan for coordinating 
efforts in job training has been put into oper- 
ation in Maryland. 


Training Programs in Maryland 


The Maryland State Employment Service, 
in conjunction with the Baltimore Commu- 
nity Research Center of the Division of Stand- 
ards and Research, has adopted a plan of 
presentation which has been well received 
and which promises to be effective. This 
plan is based upon the study and review of one 
industry at a time and covers industrial 
processes with related job summarizations, 
seasonal variations, the types of workers, 
hiring qualifications demanded, and other 
information requisite for a thorough under- 
standing of the industry. In planning a 
program of this kind, it is essential to choose 
carefully those industries which are to be 
studied. The relative importance of the in- 
dustry in providing local paemment opportu- 
nities must be considered. 

All registration and placement interviewers, 
regardless of the specialized division of the 
office to which they are assigned, are expected 
to attend the 1-hour weekly meetings. It is 
thereby intended to increase the interviewing 
versatility of the staff, enabling a shift of 
personnel whenever changes in the applicant 
load make such shifts necessary or desirable. 


Prior to the initiation of the series of meet- 
ings, a preliminary session of the entire staff 
was held to explain the technique of analyzing 
jobs, the manner in which this information is 
collected, verified, and presented as national 
job descriptions. 


Background of Industry Studied 


The first step in the program is to assign for 
reading, prior to the time of the meeting, the intro- 
duction and narrative description of proc- 
esses of the industry scheduled for study. 
All volumes of national job descriptions are 
prefaced with this information, which in- 
cludes some reference to the historical back- 
ground of the industry, economic data perti- 
nent to the industry, and the procedures or 
processes used, all of which serve to acquaint 
the reader with the way in which the industry 
operates. Fully to grasp the scope of an indi- 
vidual job, it is essential to know where it is 
located and what part it plays in the entire 
job structure of an industry. This reading 
assignment of general information thus serves 
as a background against which the subsequent 
study of specific jobs can be projected. 
Further, such study assists the reader to think 
in the language of the industry concerned. 


Staff Member Leads Discussion 


The second step requires the services of a 
member of the staff, who, as a result of 
intensive study, has become particularly well 
acquainted with the jobs in the industry to 
be reviewed. He presents a word picture of a 
trip through an establishment, placing par- 
ticular emphasis not upon the processes or 
machines used, but upon the work performed 
in the key occupations, and the types of 
workers required. Certain industries lend 
themselves to the use of exhibits, such as the 
products of the industry, the tools used, pic- 
tures of machines, and flow charts. The 
inclusion of exhibits in the training program 
tends to create and maintain interest. It is 
also considered essential to present certain 
economic information about the industry: 
The number of establishments in the com- 


1 See the Foreword by Mr. Persons, “Working Together in a National Program,” in the August 1938 


issue of the EMPLOYMENT SERVICE News. 
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munity, the number of workers, seasonality, 
and placement possibilities. 


Registration Cards Reviewed 


Prior to the meeting, the presiding staff 
member removes from the active file a num- 
ber of application cards bearing occupational 
classifications found in the industry under con- 
sideration. These cards are used for demon- 
stration purposes as the third step in the pro- 
gram. The information on the cards, par- 
ticularly the work history and classification, 
is read to the group and criticized for com- 
pleteness amd accuracy in comparison with 
both the information previously presented by 
the speaker and the description of the job as 
found in a volume of national job descrip- 
tions. Discussion is then encouraged and in- 
evitably results. It is this practical aspect of 
the program which most impresses the inter- 
viewers. ‘This final step, by revealing the in- 
adequacies of information recorded on regis- 
tration cards, emphasizes that job informa- 
tion is necessary in the conduct of interviews 
and in arriving at more accurate classifica- 
tions, and points out to the interviewers that 
there is available much job information to 
which they need only refer. 


Personal Visits to Industrial Plant 


The program described may well be sup- 
plemented by having the interviewers visit 
operating establishments. Such visits cannot 
be of greatest value, however, unless some 
preliminary study of the industry has been 
made. It is impossible for interviewers to 
obtain a thorough comprehension of an in- 
dustry from a mere trip through a plant with- 
out a preliminary study to supplement their 
observations. 

Short quizzes on points covered in the 
reviews are held in an attempt to evaluate 
the effectiveness with which the material is 
being presented. Immediate grading of the 
papers is intended to serve two purposes: It 
will point out the shortcomings of the pres- 
entations, as reflected by consistently wrong 
answers; and it will indicate those aspects of 


the industry which should receive further 
attention and review. 


Job Analysis Technical Staff 


In putting a program of this type into effect, 
it is helpful to have a small number of 
people on the State Employment Service 
staff trained in job-analysis techniques. In 
addition to using these techniques for gather- 
ing information to be presented in training 
meetings, the various plant studies in 
themselves result in an accumulation of job- 
specification data which are helpful in 


placement work. These studies, in turn, are 


related to the field-visiting program and result 
in a closer relationship between employers 
and the employment-service staff. 

With the cooperation of the training staff of 
the Maryland State Employment Service, 
members of the staff of the Baltimore Com- 
munity Research Center have temporarily 
undertaken the responsibility of presenting 
this job information to interviewers in the 
Baltimore office. A few employees of the 
Maryland State Employment Service have 
been made available for intensive study and 
training in job-analysis work, to carry on the 
training program continuously. 


Guides for Training Programs 


It must not be thought that this type of 
program is simple to administer. The per- 
sons chosen to present the material about 
various industries in the community must 
prepare their data carefully and completely. 
They must be familiar with processes, job 
requirements, and worker requirements; they 
must know the sources of pertinent economic 
information about the industry; they must be 
able to prepare the narrative information and 
job specifications to be used as reference 
material in registration and placement work, 
at least for those industries for which no 
national job descriptions are as yet available; 
they must be able to do field-visiting and 
public-relations work; and, finally, they 
must know how to present their material 
clearly and interestingly. 
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The Noncovered Worker’ 


By OrviL_e S. CARPENTER 


Chairman and Executive Director, Texas Unemployment Compensation Commission 


n Texas, the benefit-paying program of the 

Unemployment Compensation Commis- 
sion does not interest itself in an unemployed 
individual until after the Employment Service 
gives up. After 9 months’ experience our 
arrangement has paid pretty good dividends. 
The Employment Service has made place- 
ments of people who were claimants for 
benefits, and a large number of the place- 
ments have been in agriculture. 


Stabilization of Employment 


Stabilization of employment is the chief 
objective of the unemployment-compensa- 
tion program, and our only instrument for 
effecting that stabilization is a good Employ- 
ment Service. 

This stabilization will not be accomplished 
by a service directed and operated to the 
exclusive interest of the covered worker and 
the covered employer. Nearly all of the 
seasonal industries employ workers for a 
short time during each year. There is little 
possibility for employment of those seasonal 
workers in other covered industries except 
when the season in one industry does not 
coincide with the seasonal activity of another 
industry. It is the obligation of the State 
Employment Service, then, to find jobs— 
suitable jobs whether in industries covered 
or not covered by unemployment compen- 
sation—for the seasonal worker when he is 
unemployed. 

This dove-tailing of seasonal opportunities 
will be the means to smoothing employment 
peaks; to eventual provision of continuous, 
year-round employment for the seasonal 
worker. 


Noncovered Agricultural Workers 


The greatest noncovered-worker group is 
that of agricultural labor. This type of work 


is definitely seasonal. The average agri- 
cultural laborer will spend 2 months out of 
the year in the peak harvest season, unless he 
becomes one of the great group of migratory 
workers who depend upon the cycle of crops 
for the bulk of their incomes. The Employ- 
ment Service has a definite obligation to this 
laborer, whichever course he may choose. 


Direction to Other Employment 


If the farm laborer chooses to maintain resi- 
dence, to depend upon agriculture as a 
source of income only for the peak season of a 
particular area, he will be unemployed, 
theoretically, for 10 months out of the year. 
It is then the responsibility of the Employ- 
ment Service to direct this individual to other 
profitable employment of a different nature, 
during the period of agricultural lag. By 
this means, a real and complete organization 
of the labor market for the benefit of em- 
ployer, worker, and community can be ef- 
fected by the Employment Service. 


Direction of Migration 


If, on the other hand, the farm laborer de- 
cides to become a transient worker, to move 
with seasons from one area to another through 
the greater number of months of the year, it is 
again the obligation of the placement service 
to facilitate this movement, to direct his 
efforts to localities of demand, and thereby 
assure him the maximum possible days and 
months of gainful employment with a mini- 
mum of lost time and uselessly expended ener- 
gies. It is, of course, impossible to achieve 
complete stabilization of migratory labor 
within the agricultural industry, because of 
the seasonality of crops; but it is possible to 
facilitate the ebb and flow of workers from 
industry to agriculture, to move toward a 
concept of employment which will appear as a 


1 Adapted from an address presented before a conference of Farm Placement Supervisors of the United 
States Employment Service, Los Angeles, Calif., September 23-25, 1938. 
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coordination of the peaks of agriculture and 
industry with the mass of normally non- 
covered workers shifting from peak to peak 
during the course of the year. 

Achievement of this purpose will obviously 
be of benefit not only to the worker, whose in- 
come is increased and standard of living 
raised, but to the employer, covered and non- 
covered. In all cases, any increase in the 
earning power of labor is to the benefit of the 
employer, whether he is covered or not. 

On the other hand, if the Employment 
Service throws its interests and operations to 
an overweighted extent on the side of the 
covered worker, it shall have lost its per- 
spective, and in turn shall be lost in the per- 
spective of the general public, the laborer, 
the employer, and the community who must 
be served without respect to benefit potentiali- 
ties. 


Large Group Not Eligible for Benefits 


Hundreds of thousands of workers are 
among the group who work only short peri- 
ods of the year in covered industries, but who 
never at any time attain sufficient accrued 
reserve to entitle them to participate in unem- 
ployment compensation benefits. They are 
on the fringe, are in-and-out workers, in- 


trinsically and significantly a part of the em- 
ployer’s problem and, therefore, of the prob- 
lem of the Employment Service. Just as the 
agricultural laborer is directed into other em- 
ployment out of crop season, so must this 
group of workers be directed into gainful em- 
ployment during the industrial off-season. 
It is particularly pertinent in so-called non- 
industrial States that the importance of the 
noncovered worker be recognized. Texas is 
one of these States. Over 38 percent of the 
total number of gainfully employed in Texas 
are in agricultural industry—over 850,000 
persons. These people are only irregularly 


- covered by unemployment compensation, but 


effective service to them will be the difference 
between the expansion and failure of the en- 
tire program. 

At no time must the full significance of their 
influence or opinion be minimized. They are 
a major part of the whole economic struc- 
ture of the State, and must be adequately 
served assuch. Any curtailment of operation 
facilities which would serve to deter the prog- 
ress toward complete organization of the 
agricultural labor market must be avoided 
as endangering the whole program of the 
Employment Service and Unemployment 
Compensation. 


The Employment Service on the Air 


Epitror’s Note.—Radio broadcasts presented by local employment offices have proved an effective 
means for publicizing Employment Service activities in local communities. The following state- 
ments from four State Employment Services conclude this series, which discussed radio as one form 


of Employment Service public relations. 
Nebraska 


The Nebraska State Employment Service 
has been using the radio as a medium of 
public relations for some time. Local radio 
stations in Kearney, Scottsbluff, Lincoln, 
North Platte, and Norfolk have been most 
generous in cooperating with employment 
offices located in these cities. 

114188—38——2 





There is, however, one station located in a 
small town in Nebraska which has been par- 
ticularly helpful in donating free time to 
Employment Service broadcasts. It is lo- 
cated in the southern part of the State and its 
listening audience carries well into Kansas. 
No employment office is located in Clay 
Center, where this station is situated. 

The broadcasts from this radio station are 
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prepared by the administrative office of the 
Nebraska State Employment Service. At 
various times a check has been made on the 
responses received from this station. All in- 
quiries concerning employment are ad- 
dressed to the administrative office, and the 
workers are then informed of their nearest 
employment office. 

An application form, similar to the pre- 
liminary interview sheet, was sent to the appli- 
cant to be filled in. This experiment gave a 
clue to the various classifications of people 
who were listening to the programs. It was 
found that there was a large number of lis- 
teners who were not registered with the Em- 
ployment Service. Among these were college 
graduates, teachers, and other types of pro- 
fessional people. Applications from individ- 
uals in the mercantile business, as well as a 
number of less skilled workmen, were also 
received. 

Some time ago a job opening was broad- 
cast over this station which had been received 
from Iowa. An applicant in the State of 
Kansas heard the announcement and wrote 
for additional information. He was sent a 
form to complete, and it was found that his 
work history was in line with the opening. 
The Kansas State Employment Service was 
informed of this applicant’s qualifications. 
Permission was given to forward his work 
history to the employer in Iowa. The em- 
ployer was interested in the applicant and 
asked for a personal interview. A placement 
was the result of the interview. 

Because the State administrative office is 
some distance from Clay Center, the program 
is prepared in the administrative office and 
placed in charge of one of the announcers of 
the station. The programs usually give in- 
formation concerning some branch of the 
Service, such as the Farm Placement Service, 
the Veterans’ Placement Service, human-in- 
terest stories, the teachers’ placement service, 
the clearance division, the junior placement 
service, or a general discussion of Employment 
Service work. The programs usually lead up 
to the type of applicants registered with the 
Employment Service. A group of outstand- 
ing applicants, with brief summaries of their 


work histories, is announced. In addition, 
unfilled job openings are listed. All employ- 
ers and applicants are invited to use the 
Employment Service. 

During the harvest season and in the spring, 
regular station programs are broken with spot 
announcements listing the Employment Serv- 
ice offices and the territories which they 
serve. 


Nevada 


Approximately 2 years ago the local radio 
station situated in Reno, Nev., offered to 
donate one-half hour each week to present 
unemployed workers to prospective employers 
in that area. During this period, the Nevada 
State Employment Service has presented each 
week a representative group of unemployed 
workers and has always been fortunate in hav- 
ing the donated time maintained on a regular 
schedule during the early evening hours. 

The program is, for the major part, con- 
cerned with the interviewing of applicants 
who have volunteered to appear on the pro- 
gram, and who are identified by number 
rather than by name, in order that their 
qualifications may be successfully brought to 
the attention of employers who may be listen- 
ing. In addition to the interviewing of these 
applicants, the Nevada Service has been 
successful in securing the services of prom- 
inent employers in the Reno district to give 
5-minute talks on the Employment Service. 

In making the necessary preparations for 
the broadcast, the services of an interviewer 
for one-half day are required to select those 
individuals expressing a desire to make an 
appearance on the air. In addition, the 
manager of the local office either conducts 
the interviews or assists the radio announcer 
in carrying on the program. 

The radio station has generously donated 
time for spot announcements to assist in 
recruiting applicants for openings for which 
no available, qualified person is registered 
with the Service. Spot announcements of 
this nature have proved to be of material 
assistance in securing workers possessing the 
specified abilities required by an employer 
in a short period of time. Such announce- 
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ments have been successful in calling groups 
of registered workers to the employment 
office to meet immediate demands in filling 
requisitions for large numbers of workers, 
such as farm hands, railroad-track workers, 
irrigation-ditch cleaners, and flood-control 
workers. 

It is extremely difficult to measure accurate- 
ly the amount of benefit derived from any 
advertising program. In endeavoring to 
secure such information, Nevada has mailed 
a questionnaire to employers in and about 
the city of Reno. Approximately 85 percent 
of such questionnaires were returned, and 


most of these were extremely favorable in- 


nature; many carried constructive sugges- 
tions toimprove the program. Itis, of course, 
possible to account for all applicants appear- 
ing on the program who are placed on jobs 
as a result of the broadcasting of their quali- 
fications. These results vary from week to 
week, depending upon the type of applicants 
who are making an appearance. When 
persons possessing unusual abilities in lines of 
industry prevalent in the area covered by the 
radio station have appeared, many of them 
have been placed in suitable jobs. Likewise, 
when the applicants interviewed have not 
possessed particular ability or are qualified 
in an industry foreign to that locality, the 
placements have shown a corresponding 
decrease. 


Ohio 


At present, radio promotion by the Ohio 
State Employment Service is used in four 
of the larger offices, Akron, Cleveland, 
Columbus, and Toledo; each office preparing 
its own material. Two types of programs are 
presented. The first, used only in Cleveland, 
is a 15-minute weekly program, on which 
half the time is given to describing local job 
openings for which there are no qualified 
applicants in the files; the other half to mate- 
rial planned specifically to interest employers. 
To avoid monotony the program is varied by 
using skits, interviews with exceptional appli- 
cants or those with unique work histories, 
interviews with employers in which they 


express their personnel policies, panel dis- 
cussions with vocational-guidance leaders or 
with students, talks by experts in various 
occupational fields, and talks by staff mem- 
bers about the handling of unusual or diffi- 
cult placement problems. Practically no use 
is made of human-interest anecdotes. Per- 
iodic spot announcements urging listeners 
to tune in on this particular broadcast are 
made by the radio stations. 

The second type of program runs from 30 
seconds to 5 minutes daily, during which one 
or more job openings are described. Cleve- 
land has 1 minute of time on a 15-minute 
program by a local news commentator, who 
announces one good job opportunity each 
day. The same plan is used in Toledo. 
Akron has about 3 minutes of time on a W. 
P. A. music project, while the Columbus 
office has 5 minutes on a program devoted to 


- Federal, State, and local agencies. 


Both types of programs bring a large appli- 
cant response in phone calls, letters, and per- 
sonal visits, frequently recruiting a higher type 
of applicant than would ordinarily register. 
Placements directly resulting from radio 
promotion are indeterminate, but many 
favorable comments have been received by 
field men from employers who have heard 
the programs. 


Rhode Island 


Rhode Island, the smallest State, has three 
radio stations, all located in Providence, the 
capital city. Morning broadcasts are pre- 
sented on a commercial program which inter- 
sperses brief local advertising and correct time 
announcements throughout a musical pro- 
gram. The Rhode Island State Employment 
Service uses this minute to recruit applicants 
for clearance orders and for seasonal jobs; to 
tie in with the programs of civic organizations, 
schools and colleges, and to reach employers 
as the day’s work begins. 

On Saturday programs, the RISES district 
office managers tell of conditions in their 
localities, describe outstanding industries and 
products, and give interesting talks on natural 
advantages, historical background, human- 
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interest anecdotes, and phases of the develop- 
ment of the districts. Special programs, such 
as may be concerned with veterans’ placement 
activities, are conducted by the administrative 
office. Occasionally, the State director par- 
ticipates in a 15-minute program, “With the 
Governor on Capitol Hill,” a feature estab- 
lished several years ago. 

Daily broadcasts are prepared from reports 
from the clearance division concerning any 
job orders to be announced on the radio. 
Material to be used on the weekly broadcasts 
is prepared by the district office managers 
and members of the administrative staff. 
Interviews and similar programs are devel- 
oped by the field supervisor, assistant training 
supervisor, veterans’ placement representa- 
tive, and representatives of cooperating em- 
ployer and civic groups. 

Approximately 50 percent of the present 
radio programs of RISES are designed to 
develop localized community interest for the 
two largest population centers, Providence 
and Pawtucket. The balance of the pro- 
grams make a State-wide appeal. 

Radio programs have been considered a 
part of the public-relations program of the 
Service, rather than as a placement measure 
alone. It is difficult to obtain information 
which provides a basis for crediting orders 
or placements to a particular phase of a 
program since the actual order is but the 
“‘closing’”’ phase of a series of steps in sales 
or promotion work. 

For example, a casual inquiry might indi- 
cate that an order resulted from a certain 
broadcast. A more thorough survey might 


show that the employer first heard of the 
Service when he heard an address delivered 
before his civic club; that a field man later 
called at his office and left a blotter; that he 
read a statement of activities in his news- 
paper; that a neighbor, friend, or acquaint- 
ance was placed by the Service; finally, that 
he listened to a broadcast just when he needed 
an empioyee. The blotter on his desk may 
have served to recall the fact that he listened 
to the radio broadcast or address and prompt- 
ed the telephone order. The telephone 
number on the blotter may have been the 
deciding influence, yet each event in the 
series played a part in securing the order. 

It is known, however, that a number of 
orders and placements can be traced directly 
to radio broadcasts; that many new regis- 
trants have been recruited, particularly in 
the skilled groups; and that a number, 
already registered, have been influenced 
to come in and volunteer information which 
was not given in the original interview. One 
such instance, resulting from a clearance 
broadcast for an automobile mechanic in a 
neighboring State, brought in a man who 
was, registered as a farm hand. He had 
failed to mention experience in automobile 
repairs, but produced evidence which not 
only warranted referral, but led to a per- 
manent placement. It is interesting to note 
that his failure to mention this experience 
was deliberate, because he was not interested 
in this type of work when he first registered. 
Our interviewers have thus secured many 
improved applications as the result of similar 
experiences. 
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Harvest Season in the State of Washington 


By Orrto S. JOHNSON 
Administrative Office, Washington State Employment Service 


HE PuyA.uiup Office of the Washington 
State Employment Service closed Au- 
gust 31, 1938, and thus ended a busy season 
in the Puyallup Valley. Located approxi- 
mately 11 miles from Tacoma, Puyallup is 
the center of a fertile garden spot, once 
known as the “‘Berry Capital of the World.” 
During its 3 months of operation, 6,283 
persons called at the Puyallup employment 
office. Pickers were placed in harvest fields 
as follows: Strawberries, 84; raspberries, 
1,803; cherries, 192; blackberries, 556; hops, 
70; and beans, 48. Seven persons were re- 
ferred to other types of private employment. 
Approximately 2,000 other individuals se- 
cured their own jobs in the harvest fields. 
All orders were promptly filled with the 
exception of a shortage of 690 people for 
raspberry picking. This shortage was due 
to a poor crop which made picking unprofit- 
able for the workers. A large number of 
pickers went out to the fields but would not 
stay at work. 


Community Cooperation 

Assistance from the mayor, city council, 
and the chamber of commerce of Puyallup 
made much easier the work of the Employ- 
ment Service. The office was operated at a 
cost of approximately 2} cents for each picker 
placed. 

During the past season, people came from 
all parts of the United States. Although 60 
percent of the workers were local residents, 
jobseekers from Massachusetts, North and 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Kentucky, Indi- 
ana, Pennsylvania, lowa, Nebraska, Kansas, 





North and South Dakota, Colorado, Okla- 
homa, California, and Missouri contacted 
the Puyallup office during the 3-month 
period. These out-of-State workers were not 
secured through interstate clearance, but 
contacted the Puyallup office requesting em- 
ployment. Approximately 500 Indians came 
from British Columbia to work in the hop 
and berry fields. This group has a picking 
boss who secures employment for them. 


Clearance Regulates Migratory Labor 


The central clearance office in Seattle was 
contacted for assistance in securing workers. 
Orders were immediately relayed to all op- 
erating offices in the State. Although the 
central clearance office at this time was en- 
gaged in lining up workers for the hop har- 
vest in the Yakima Valley, which annually 
calls for about 30,000 workers for a 5-week 
period, the Puyallup orders were promptly 
handled. At the present time, apple growers 
in the Yakima and Wenatchee Valleys are be- 
ing supplied with workers through the clear- 
ance facilities of the Employment Service. 

This year has seen rapid strides in the 
development of a smoothly functioning 
clearance system and a noticeable improve- 
ment in the regulation of a former uncon- 
trolled flow of migratory labor during fruit, 
berry, and hop harvests. Excellent coopera- 
tion from growers, public officials, and gov- 
ernmental agencies was an important factor 
in this attempt to regulate the movements 
of workers in a more systematic, efficient 
manner. 
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Clearance of Importation Requests 


By NELLE P. MILEs 
Chief, Procedures Section, Division of Standards and Research, United States Employment Service 


n 1917 the Congress of the United States 
I passed an immigration law, section 3 of 
which provided that aliens could not come 
into this country to perform work which 
could be done by unemployed workers in the 
United States. These provisions of the law 
are known as the “Contract Labor Pro- 
visions.”” The immigration law defines con- 
tract laborers as aliens ““who have been in- 
duced, assisted, and encouraged or solicited 
to migrate to this country by offers or prom- 
ises of employment, whether such offers or 
promises are true or false, or in consequence 
of agreements, oral, written, or printed, ex- 
pressed or implied, to perform labor in this 
country of any kind, skilled or unskilled,” or 
“‘persons who have come in consequence of 
advertisements for laborers, printed, pub- 
lished or distributed in a foreign country.” ! 

Section 3 says that aliens may be admitted 
to the United States if satisfactory evidence is 
presented to show that they are professional 
actors, artists, lecturers, singers, nurses, or 
ministers; academic professors or members of 
a recognized learned profession, or domestic 
servants, or exhibitors and employees of fairs 
and expositions authorized by Congress. 
The act provides that if requests are made to 
import certain types of skilled labor, the per- 
mission of the Secretary of Labor must be 
secured in advance of the migration of the 
skilled worker, and it must be shown that 
labor of the type requested cannot be found 
in this country. 

Consequently, the employment offices of 
the United States Employment Service are 
called upon from time to time to indicate the 
availability of workers for the specific types 
of occupations designated in the applications 
to import workers. The Immigration Service 


uses the clearance information procured from 
the employment offices as a guide in its 
determination covering the granting of, or 
the denial of, the application for permission 
to import a worker. 


Required Information From Employers 


The procedures which govern the prep- 
aration of an application to import a skilled 
worker are summarized briefly. If an em- 
ployer or organization wishes to import a 
particular type of worker from a foreign 
country, he must execute and submit an 
application for permission to import the 
worker to the immigration official in charge 
of the district within which it is proposed to 
employ the worker. The application itself 
is in the form of an affidavit and is designed 
to state as clearly as possible all of the facts 
and circumstances pertinent to the case. The 
employer must submit information covering 
the following items: 

a. The number and sex of the persons whom he 
wishes to import. 

b. A nontechnical description of the work which it 
is intended they shall perform. 

c. Whether the industry is already established or 
is new in the United States. 

d. The approximate length of time required for one 
to become skilled in the trade. 

e. The wages paid and hours of labor required. 

jf. Whether or not a strike exists or is threatened or 
whether a lockout exists. 

g. What city or cities may constitute the center of 
the trade in this country. 

h. Whether or not there are any journals especially 
devoted to the industry. 

i. The nature of the efforts, if any, made to secure 
the desired type of worker in the United States and 
the results of such efforts. 


In addition to the application described 
above, the prospective employer at a later 


1 Immigration law, sec. 3 of the act of February 5, 1917. 
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date is required to submit certain immigra- 
tion data such as the age, nationality, last 
permanent foreign residence, and port of 
entry of the alien he desires to import. 

The extent to which such applications are 
filed with the Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Service is evidenced in the figures pre- 
sented in the annual report of that Service. 
During the fiscal year 1937, 1,793 such peti- 
tions covering 2,227 persons were received; 
1,127 petitions covering 1,263 persons were 
granted; and 666 covering 964 persons were 
denied. 


Clearance with Employment Services 


In accordance with present procedures, the 
district immigration officials clear with the 
nearest State Employment Service relative to 
the availability of the type of worker de- 
scribed on the request for importation. The 
immigration official includes in his report to 
Washington the data presented by the State 
Employment Service. The district immigra- 
tion officials also expend considerable effort 
in reviewing all possible sources from which 
the particular type of worker might be ob- 
tained—unions, trade associations, competi- 
tive employers, and the like, to assure that all 
possible information relative to the availa- 
bility of the required type of worker is ob- 
tained. All local information is reviewed in 
Washington, and a decision is made with 
respect to whether or not the request for 
importation should be granted or denied. 


Interstate Clearance 


In the interest of making sure that an em- 
ployment opportunity is not denied an 
American worker, State Employment Serv- 
ices receiving requests for applicant informa- 
tion from district immigration officials often 
clear with two or three neighboring States 
before a final report is submitted to the 
district immigration official. In a few in- 
stances, it has been observed that a State 
Employment Service reported the non- 
availability of a particular type of worker, 
whereas a subsequent clearance in one or two 
neighboring States showed that there were a 
number of qualified unemployed individuals 


available for the type of work described in the 
application for importation. 

In the course of a review of applications for 
importation in Washington, the immigration 
officials refer to the attention of the United 
States Employment Service the applications 
which call for workers of the type they have 
reason to believe are available in the United 
States. Whether or not the State Employ- 
ment Service might have reported the non- 
availability of the particular type of worker, 
the United States Employment Service then 
initiates a clearance memorandum to a 
selected group of States for additional 
information. 

It is interesting to note that with the excep- 
tion of two or three applications, it has been 
found that there were available unemployed 
workers qualified to engage in the occupa- 
tions listed in the applications for importation. 


Types of Immigration Requests 


During the past 2 years the State Employ- 
ment Services have been requested by the 
United States Employment Service to investi- 
gate the availability of workers qualified to 
engage in the following occupations: 


Brushmakers; sheep herders; musical instrument 
makers; greenskeeper; distributor of children’s books; 
paper-making machinery erector; deep sea fishermen; 
loom fixer; herdsman; breeder, handler, and keeper of 
Clydesdale horses; woodsmen; Spanish tile makers; 
fourcault sheet glass machine operator; food preparer 
for automat lunch rooms; lithographer (Spanish); 
jewelry engraver; yeast chemist; Greek teacher; 
needle workers; coopers, skilled in art of making 
bilged casks; technical trainer of junior executives; 
watchmaker; asbestor ore grader and millmen; 
specialist in curing and smoking fish; cotton pickers; 
granite cutters; linotype operators; greyhound racing 
dog trainer; bulk cement loaders; horse trainers; 
jockeys; cheese makers; chemist (composition of 
artists’ colors and inks); experimental chef. 


When a petition is granted, the employer, 
of course, proceeds with arrangements to 
import the individual named in the applica- 
tion for importation. When the petition is 
denied, as it is in many instances, the employ- 
er takes one of two courses. He cancels the 
position or proceeds to fill the position from 
the group reported as available in the United 
States. Upon receipt of information from the 
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Immigration Service relative to the disposi- 
tion of the application, notification of such is 
sent to the State Employment Services which 
have submitted clearance data. In a limited 
number of instances, Employment Services 
which have reported the availability of quali- 
fied applicants have been notified to get in 
touch with the employer who has expressed 
the desire to interview the qualified applicants 


said to be available for work in his particular 
organization. 

Although there are comparatively few 
placements resulting from this type of clear- 
ance activity, the cooperation rendered the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service is 
representative of the variety of useful ways in 
which the Employment Service serves other 
Federal agencies. 


Cornerstone Contains Employment 
Service Information 


By Assy L. WILDER, 


Director, New Hampshire State Employment Service 


HAT is believed to be the first 

\) \V instance that information about the 
Employment Service was included in a cor- 
nerstone of an important State building, 
occurred recently in New Hampshire. The 
cornerstone was laid in Concord for the annex 
of the New Hampshire statehouse, labor for 
which was recruited through the Employ- 
ment Service. Copies of “Matching Jobs and 
Men”’, and other publications of the United 
States Employment Service and the New 
Hampshire State Employment Service, were 
included in the cornerstone, along with other 
information regarding State and Federal 
activities which will be of great interest at 
some remote time in the future when the 
contents of the cornerstone are examined by 
archeologists and historians. 

The building, as the first project to be 
approved under the recent Federal Emer- 
gency Appropriations Act, is being con- 
structed under the jurisdiction of the Public 


Works Administration. Work on the build- 
ing is being done by a union contractor; and 
all workers are requisitioned through the 
Concord office of the New Hampshire State 
Employment Service, according to an agree- 
ment between the Service and the Building 
and Trades Council of the New Hampshir e 
State Federation of Labor. 

The president of the firm which has the 
contract asked that the New Hampshire State 
Employment Service contribute material to 
the contents of the cornerstone, since he 
believes that it was largely because of the 
cooperation and assistance of the Concord 
office that he has been able to make excep- 
tionally rapid progress on the job. 

During the various speeches which were 
made as part of the program when the corner- 
stone was laid, a number of speakers, includ- 
ing Governor Francis P. Murphy, paid 
tribute to the effectiveness of the Employment 
Service in serving as a clearing house for labor. 
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Favorable Employment Trends Continue 


MPLOYMENT SERVICE activity reports for 

November continue to reflect the recent 
gains in employment opportunities. Private 
placements were at the highest November 
total in the history of the Employment 
Service, total current applications declined, 
and the active file decreased for the third 
consecutive month. 

Employment offices made 250,799 com- 
plete placements in November. Although 
this figure represents a seasonal decline from 
October, the 8-percent drop was the smallest 
which has been reported for the month of 
November in 3 years. 

Placements in private employment num- 
bered 178,075, a volume greater than in either 
November 1937 or November 1936. Men 
were placed in 98,279 private jobs and women 
in 79,796 private jobs. 

Employment offices made 72,724 public 
placements, a drop of 7.2 percent from Octo- 
ber 1938 but a gain of 9.2 percent from No- 
vember 1937. 

In addition to the complete placements in 
which all five essential transactions were com- 
pleted by the employment offices, a total of 
68,133 supplemental placements were 
reported, 


Tas_e 1.—Summary of Operations of United 
States Employment Service, November 1938 


A further decline in the number of appli- 
cants seeking employment was reflected in a 
drop of 1.9 percent in the volume of total 
applications received in November. The 
total of 1,086,779 applications were made up 
of 502,640 new applications and 584,139 
renewals. Current applications numbering 
‘795,721 were received from men. A corre- 
sponding decrease was recorded in the active 
file, which dropped for the third consecutive 
month to a total of 7,529,384. Of this 
number, 5,913,847 were men and 1,615,537 
were women. Decreases for men job seekers 
were larger than for women both in the cur- 
rent applications and in the active file. 

During November, the 1,619 offices and 
1,836 itinerant points of the Employment 
Service received 8,701,559 persona! visits. 
A total of 142,688 field visits to employers 
were made. 

Veterans’ activities in general showed 
similar trends. Veterans were placed in 
11,599 jobs, of which 6,296 were in private 
employment and 5,303 were public place- 
ments. A total of 42,189 applications were 
received from veterans, of which 13,894 were 
new applications. The active file of veterans 
declined to 380,469 registrations. 


TasLe 2.—Summary of Veterans’ 
November 1938 


Activities, 

















Percent of change from— Percent of change from— 
Activi b ivi 

ctivity Number inesiiiels Novem- Novem- Activity Number estas Novem- Novem- 

19381 | 1937 | 1936 1938" | 1937 | 1936 
Total applications.....-- 1, 086, 779 —1.9 | +42.3 +53.2 Total applications......- 42, 189 —5.5 +0.5 +10. 8 
New applications....| 502, 640 —4.9 | +68.1 +48. 1 New applications__--. 13, 894 —4.7 | +24.5 +.6 
Renewals..........- 584, 139 +.9 | +25.8 +57.9 pe ae 28, 295 —5.9 —-8.1 +16.6 
Total placements.....--- 250, 799 —8.1 | +11.9 —24.2 Total placements_.._.--- 11,599 | —12.1 —7.0 —45.9 
PUES. eninen 178, 075 —8.5 | +13.0 +12.11 a a ee 6,296 | —17.1 | —12.3 —18.2 
PU cc ciindeeaad 72, 724 —7.2 +9.2 —57.8 ee 5, 303 —5.3 +.2 —61.4 
Active file (end of month)_|7, 529, 384 —2.8 | +70.3 +10.0 Active file (end of month).| 380, 469 —5.3 | +55.9 +4.1 





























1 Adjusted for number of working days in month, 





1 Adjusted for number of working days in month. 
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“TABLE 3.—Operations of United States Employment Service, November 1938 



























































TOTAL 
Placements Applications 
Private — 

Total Active upple- 

Division and State Percent ’ Field file Personal | mental 

Total change Regular Public | visits Total New Nov. 30, visits place- 

i om (over 1 1938 ments 

Octo- month) 
ber‘ 
United States__._}250, 799 |178, 075 —8 | 79,232 | 72, 724 |142, 688 |1, 086, 779 |502, 640 |7, 529, 384 |8, 701,559 | 68, 133 
New England_......--- 12,962 | 9,420 —15 | 6,057 3,542 | 9,323 65,481 | 32,052 | 634, 346 727, 536 836 
| RS ana 1, 739 829 +3 570 910 1,451 10, 883 3, 201 44, 550 86, 847 142 
New Hampshire..-| 1, 995 1, 685 +17 1, 130 310 1,018 7,080 | 2,081 38, 453 43, 067 93 
Vermont.......-..- 1, 161 612 -5 338 549 401 2, 632 936 15, 678 14, 270 48 
Massachusetts_---- 3,079 | 2,374 —25 1, 680 705 2, 800 25, 861 | 16, 953 351,679 | 398, 509 346 
Rhode Island_._.-- 1, 312 749 —40 490 563 582 5, 046 3, 030 70, 275 72, 841 48 
Connecticut...---- 3, 676 3,171 —18 1, 849 505 3,071 13,979 | 5,851 113, 711 112, 002 159 
Middle Atlantic_......- 28, 727 | 21, 803 —7 | 10,600 | 6,924 | 16,846 | 245,815 |114, 982 |1, 974, 561 |2, 418, 897 1, 763 
New York......-- 15, 139 | 12, 268 —8 5,587 | 2,871 8, 947 155,058 | 71, 245 543, 879 |1, 649, 219 2141 
New Jersey.-...--- 4,256 | 4,019 +2 1, 619 237 2, 632 26,173 | 9,065 230, 269 64, 831 10 
Pennsylvania---.-- 9,332 | 5,516 —11 3, 394 3,816 | 5,267 64, $84 | 34,672 |1, 2007413 704, 847 1, 612 
East North Central... -| 41,062 | 32, 875 —4 | 17,837 | 8,187 | 25, 203 184, 880 | 82, 893 |1, 660, 725 |1, 551, 963 2, 502 
re ckonckwo ces 8, 521 6, 020 a) 2,894 | 2,501 7,116 36, 847 | 16,115 433, 115 165, 183 403 
Ee. 5,951 5,618 —2 3, 621 333 4, 013 37, 311 | 18, 325 263, 777 359, 797 1, 163 
ee 12, 765 | 11,221 +5 4, 790 1,544 | 7,063 30,018 | 12, 396 306, 541 183, 739 473 
Michigan... ......= 8,222 | 6,153 —7| 4,484] 2,069 3, 994 46, 982 | 24, 908 520,196 | 661, 993 91 
Wisconsin_....-.-- 5, 603 3, 863 —15 2, 048 1,740 | 3,017 33,722 | 11,149 137, 096 181, 251 372 
West North Central_.--} 26,628 | 15, 965 —7 | 6,478 | 10,663 | 19, 288 88, 384 | 35,140 | 664,683 | 496, 064 1, 920 
Minnesota... -.-.---- 5,429 3, 866 —11 1, 952 1, 563 7, 587 21,960 | 8, 371 200, 817 187, 478 434 
SS, 7,953 | 4,397 —8 1, 551 3, 556 3, 120 18, 823 7,519 97, 275 167, 683 806 
eee 3,450 | 2,288 -—5 992 1, 162 2, 677 17,676 | 8, 783 194, 426 46, 756 29 
North Dakota-.--- 2, 444 2, 080 +14 644 364 1, 018 6, 572 1,617 28, 513 19, 440 205 
South Dakota----- 1, 552 1,028 +8 432 524 766 3, 413 1, 282 37, 129 13, 166 123 
eee 2, 947 1, 020 —30 424 Lori 2452 8, 808 3,052 39, 616 30, 729 109 
ee 2, 853 1, 286 -—6 483 1, 567 1, 968 11,132 | 4,516 66, 907 30, 812 214 
South Atlantic........- 32, 448 | 17, 361 —14 | 9,019 | 15,087 | }4, 322 144, 364 | 74,049 | 913,632 | 926, 761 2, 471 
Delaware.......-.- 1, 189 851 —27 464 338 187 2, 849 732 14, 898 10, 668 21 
Maryland_..-.-..- 2, 802 1, 988 -3 967 814 1,610 19, 688 7, 163 75, 880 135, 819 184 
District of Colum- 

Miidcniorinnnae 2, 641 2, 525 —7 1, 097 116 116 10,186 | 4,565 49, 581 85, 039 25 
So ee 5,031 1, 961 -9 1, 195 3, 070 1, 359 21,671 | 10, 759 52, 860 118, 599 103 
West Virginia- ~~~ - 3,556 | 2,631 +3 1, 530 925 2, 415 14, 751 5, 380 170, 905 142, 501 895 
North Carolina...-| 8,014 | 4,376 —23 2, 275 3,638 | 2,590 38, 642 | 22, 285 168, 421 266, 054 378 
South Carolina...-| 3,120 859 —32 428 2, 261 1, 231 13,856 | 8, 742 130, 406 98, 623 85 
CO eee 4,907 | 2,170 —13 1, 063 2,737 | 4,615 17, 624 | 10,615 144, 480 49, 785 227 
Pre terceneee: 1, 188 _) Saree. 0 1, 188 199 5,097 3, 808 106, 201 19, 673 553 

East South Central__.-- 16,749 | 8,501 —10 | 6,263 8,248 | 6,676 67, 232 | 36,245 | 491,091 451, 861 7, 545 
Kentucky_.......- 2, 173 872 —2 449 1, 301 336 9, 271 5, 163 96, 515 24, 191 659 
Tennessee__......- 3,982 | 2,255 —13 1, 483 1,727 | 2,590 14, 720 7,625 146, 574 169, 709 5, 563 
ee 6,417 | 4,442 +9] 3,600 1, 975 2, 859 19,017 | 9,056 160, 856 136, 539 980 
Mississippi-_-_------ 4,177 932 —50 731 3, 245 891 24, 224 | 14, 401 87, 146 121, 422 343 

West South Central....| 43,593 | 35, 633 +5 | 10,240 | 7,960 | 28, 182 115, 532 | 54,024 458, 292 844, 703 38, 627 
ee 2, 436 1, 275 —52 590 1, 161 1, 725 9,460 | 4,919 70, 493 26, 769 273 
Louisiana. ........ 4, 355 2, 808 —32 2, 059 1,547 | 2,263 18,810 | 9, 328 119, 250 124, 645 1, 552 
Oklahoma.......-- 3,017 | 2,225 —34 608 792 1, 621 18, 899 8, 425 42, 101 72, 097 385 
ETE 33,785 | 29, 325 +23 6,983 | 4,460 | 22,573 68, 363 | 31, 352 226,448 | 621,192 36, 417 

eee 22, 671 | 17, 372 —28 5,832 | 5,299 | 9,069 50, 196 | 16, 583 202, 309 | 261, 083 7, 117 
Montana....-....- 1, 919 707 —55 355 1, 212 1, 455 5, 109 1, 634 32, 566 28, 657 223 
ae dibatnicm aie 2, 600 1, 859 —32 431 741 1, 626 8, 136 3, 038 21, 993 62, 197 1, 138 
Wyoming. -......- 1, 020 382 —35 166 638 430 4, 248 1,018 8, 645 13, 770 13 
ee 2, 493 1, 677 —55 678 816 878 12, 771 3, 984 49, 965 45, 824 47 
New Mexico......- 9, 551 9, 083 —25 2, 154 468 | 2,785 6, 113 1, 739 35, 566 30, 665 1, 420 
RES cccnn nuns! 2, 626 1, 908 +6 1, 354 718 749 5,119 | 2,586 26, 469 39, 552 3, 774 
ee 1, 652 1, 165 +18 365 487 638 6,969 | 2,119 23, 597 32, 297 405 
| eS 810 591 +16 329 219 508 1, 731 465 3, 508 8, 121 97 

fe tae ene 25, 305 | 18, 944 —10 | 6,832] 6,361 | 13,545 123, 479 | 55, 739 523, 084 |1, 016, 167 5, 262 
Washington. __..-- 1, 725 1, 411 +3 531 314 2,017 13, 003 5,677 137, 343 63, 809 941 
eee 2, 601 1, 377 —43 847 1, 224 1, 735 14, 434 7, 666 80, 419 151, 593 756 
California........- 20,979 | 16, 156 —6| 5,454] 4,823 9, 793 96,042 | 42, 396 $05, 322 800, 765 3, 565 

NE 265 83 —42 24 182 104 674 470 1, 464 3, 868 30 

AE 389 118 —21 50 271 130 742 463 5,197 2, 656 390 








1 Adjusted for number of working days in months. 
3 Predesignated placements not reported separately, but included with complete public placements. 


3 Incomplete, 
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Tas_e 4.—Operations of United States Employment Service, November 1938 
VETERANS 
Placements Applications 
Private New Active 
Division and State Total sm 
Toral Percent | Regular | Public Total pr 1938 ° 
a a oe Number — 
que 1 month) October! 
NE TRON sc ccccaccosuacucsa 11, 599 6, 296 —17 2, 060 5, 303 42, 189 13, 894 —5 380, 469 
Pee NG oda luscanensccsoxududu 660 358 —12 202 302 2, 684 967 —18 31, 906 
DUNE oo onadcavessouus 102 32 +52 22 70 50u 82 —14 2, 282 
Pe NINES oc wrricavancasecs 111 64 +12 38 47 392 71 —33 2, 134 
MMR oon ce bcwancaecaaea’ 46 20 ot 8 26 105 31 —24 731 
DENI, nani cccacnscuwocca 178 97 —17 66 81 1,010 539 —28 18, 984 
ND 6 cic ancenasunss sawed 37 18 —-69 5 19 164 76 +23 2, 873 
I so ag 186 127 —14 63 59 513 168 +2 4, 902 
Re REIS odo 5 ccc usacasedes 843 480 —22 195 363 5,615 2, 047 —5 80, 975 
POR isos bcc cccwnwecsenccs 392 263 —29 74 129 2, 156 959 +4 18, 567 
ae ere 111 99 —2 38 12 1, 038 233 —22 10, 699 
PRN ie cicscduckauddeane 340 118 -—19 83 222 2, 421 855 —8 51, 709 
Bast North Contrals=.....-cccccccccccs 1, 671 1, 043 —9 396 628 7,711 2, 634 —10 96, 631 
Wet ics anetaghbacoseweneseadan 354 186 —17 55 168 1, 568 515 —8 29, 069 
DN bp cvecudaratenacnanes 176 150 +10 72 26 1, 510 514 +7 15, 116 
EE a ae eee ROR ree ae 538 390 —13 91 148 1, 399 +3 19, 228 
ea a aE 320 195 0 131 125 1, 541 763 —30 24, 613 
UNNI 6 ea oka aos 283 122 -12 7 47 161 1, 701 443 +4 8, 605 
Went Merk Conteh. ...604..0cscsicec 1, 688 738 —15 181 950 4, 302 1,132 —l1 42, 420 
EE nee OO eee! 309 157 —4 57 152 958 252 —l1 13, 457 
Ea au cangewasicddonanen 678 304 —17 52 374 1, U65 293 +13 5, 836 
SS eee eee 172 90 45 18 82 808 297 —22 13, 530 
hE a ee eee 76 46 —29 15 30 247 24 —8 1, 333 
ae ae ere ee 107 46 -—6 11 61 183 33 -—3 2, 080 
(| SE Se Ser ee oe 157 36 —37 9 121 453 91 —1 2, 089 
NE ee ee ere 189 59 —30 19 130 588 142 —25 4, 095 
RE URE ccna ccéccnivscccaleake 1, 441 531 —27 189 910 5, 209 1, 805 —7 39, 167 
RN eatin cdginccundassooas 55 21 —13 4 34 120 23 -—8 859 
SS EE ee eeneee ea re 103 59 —34 25 44 862 172 -9 3, 591 
District of Columbia_.......-.-... 106 82 —20 22 24 621 197 +4 3, 262 
RE 5. wukcudaniewaseeba sce 304 66 —34 34 238 753 214 —16 1, 884 
WME Baka ee Cetadecduasaue 162 79 +11 40 83 612 123 —20 7, 487 
ee ae 284 94 —34 32 190 1, 058 481 +25 5, 007 
Del CENAR a Sivoiicednni wacked 142 29 —45 5 113 369 189 —36 4, 370 
EE ee ere ee ee 212 101 —32 27 111 560 253 +6 5, 530 
Re ee ee ae es 73 | eee! 0 73 234 153 —29 7,177 
Rast Routh Castro od cess cuncdcs 786 271 +1 159 515 2, 258 929 +2 20, 929 
OG oican dca windesecuneten 223 42 +35 22 181 513 164 +45 5, 044 
TOG. icant sebacmesecausasen 217 87 +12 48 130 514 218 —10 7, 246 
RS oc towtnn os laa mmacnis 252 118 -—4 76 134 696 281 +13 6, 519 
SS Ee eee 94 24 —35 13 70 535 266 —13 2, 120 
West South Central................... 1, 735 1, 276 —2 237 459 4, 723 1, 395 —7 20, 693 
I iaais de ctiucbaccenundeusd 131 66 —50 15 65 424 146 -9 3, 427 
a atl 146 83 —33 52 63 688 226 +10 4, 860 
IN codscanedssccaceewcune 169 96 —49 11 73 1, 083 416 +29 2, 646 
a ee ee 1, 289 1, 031 +21 159 258 2, 528 607 —26 9, 760 
ae ip ee 1, 044 546 —46 233 498 2, 809 722 +1 11, 837 
ee a ee 161 49 —67 24 112 351 72 +1 2, 014 
RR cabana Saadnaladineweieten 218 135 —7 13 83 450 137 -5 1, 247 
WINE, i ccca bese dnssaein 76 12 —59 3 64 316 52 +16 571 
PEIN ics. cataehaaada dative 154 70 —64 25 84 653 141 +2 2, 624 
Pe Ds sci cntawivcigacaeds 113 93 —69 56 20 214 69 +38 1, 948 
RI ind nniedisakecdakwd bie 182 118 +10 87 64 376 175 —8 1, 705 
Eis ced inks bomakaetbaweued 93 44 —32 8 49 341 53 0 1, 490 
SED ide ria conicccepwesteya 47 25 0 17 22 108 23 +10 238 
| ee a ne ae eee 1, 675 1, 044 —15 266 631 6, 802 2, 217 +15 35, 480 
PN is sick wceamapeneeehe 105 75 —3 16 30 716 232 +13 10, 453 
Niles sts waht tics autpiale 221 82 —44 52 139 732 234 +21 4, 869 
SONS a 1, 349 887 —12 198 462 5, 354 1,751 +15 20, 158 
SUMNEE. ethinasiecucudwhoaesaacese 33 5 —62 2 28 53 35 +40 120 
cot EE et anaes ee eee 23 4 —20 0 19 23 11 —31 311 
































{ Adjusted for number of working days in months. 
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PLACEMENT ACTIVITIES OF 
THE UNITED STATES EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


JANUARY 1936 THROUGH NOVEMBER 1938 
tuousanos ALL PLACEMENTS OF MEN AND WOMEN _ tiousanos 
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PLACEMENT OF WOMEN IN PRIVATE INDUSTRY 
































